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there, whose safety, whose peace and the security
of whose shores are manifestly bound up with the
peace and security of the Continent, and, above all,
of the Western nations, must make our decision;
and we ask the House to approve the ratification
of the Treaty of Locarno in the belief that by that
treaty we are averting danger from our own country
and from Europe, that we are safeguarding peace
and that we are laying the foundations of recon-
ciliation and friendship with the enemies of a few
years ago.

The Treaty was signed in London on ist December,
1925, in the following year Germany took her place on
the Council of the League of Nations, and within five
years the complete evacuation of German territory had
been effected. For his work in the conclusion of the
Locarno Pact the Foreign Secretary became a Knight
of the Garter, in accordance with the precedent set in
1878 when Lord Beaconsfield was so created on return-
ing from Berlin bringing "Peace with Honour".

The Locarno Pact is the best-known episode in
Sir Austen (as he must now be called) Chamberlain's
career, and by it he is often praised or condemned. It
is therefore necessary to look into the matter rather
closely. In the light of what has happened during the
past five years it is easy to sneer at the whole business
as a pious hope which was not fulfilled. There is, it
must be admitted, something in the gibe, for Locarno
was meant to be, not only an end, but also a begin-
ning: that this was not so was due to circumstances,
chiefly economic, over which the signatories had no
control. No one will deny that it brought about an
amelioration of the international situation for several